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more and more extended, her methods are becoming 
more and more complicated, and her instruments more 
and more expensive ; in almost every department paths 
are being opened up which, if pursued to their end, would 
Certainly lead to discoveries of vital importance to the 
best welfare and prosperity of the nation. Our public 
men are continually telling us that we are being out¬ 
stripped by continental nations in fields which used to 
be peculiarly our own, and that simply because abroad 
every encouragement is given to scientific research, while 
here its existence is either ignored or it is regarded as a 
mere pastime. We can only think that Mr. Gladstone 
must have been imperfectly informed, or that he felt him¬ 
self bound for the occasion to assume the position of 
special pleader on behalf of Art, which really^can take 
very good care of herself. 

We are grateful, however, for the unmistakable manner 
in which he referred to the City Companies. He put the 
case exactly as it ought to be put, and did not in the least 
exaggerate the crying scandal. Their pharisaical trum¬ 
peting of the pittances they dole out in the way of 
charity blinds very few, we should think, to the disgrace¬ 
ful way in which they discharge the stewardship of the 
enormous funds committed to their trust. What are these 
eleemosynary pittances compared to the sums they 
lavish yearly on their ponderous entertainments, relics of 
long past generations, when men were some stages 
nearer the lower animals than they are now, but 
which are now meaningless and out of date? These 
Corporations, though there are some wide-awake, prac¬ 
tical, and, we must believe, advanced and cultivated 
men among them, seem to be quite unconscious of 
their lethargic, antiquated, and even dangerous position. 
We say “ dangerous,” for it is high time they should 
know that if they do not wake up out of their lethargy, and 
set their own house in order, they must very soon be 
wakened by a shock from without. The country cannot 
much longer forbear calling them to give an account 
of their valuable stewardship, and a sorry account, we 
fear they must render. It cannot be tolerated that while 
the advancement of the highest interests of the country is 
most seriously crippled for want of necessary means, those 
funds which were left by our benevolent predecessors in 
trust for the country’s good, should rust in a useless 
napkin or be drawn upon only for the sensual gratification 
of those who foolishly fancy themselves their irresponsible 
trustees. 


CHAMBERSS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia ,, a Dictionary of Useful Know¬ 
ledge for the People. Illustrated with Maps and nume¬ 
rous Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. Ten vols. 
(Edinburgh and London : W. and R. Chambers, 1874.) 

HEN the history of the English people during the 
present century comes to be written by some 
future Green—or it may be by the present one—the 
name of the publishing firm of W. and R. Chambers 
must be referred to with honour as having had a con¬ 
siderable share in fostering the great intellectual awaken¬ 
ing among the people which was initiated in the earlier 
part of the century. By means of their Journal , which 
still maintains an honourable place among popular serials, 


their Information, their Miscellany, and other similar pub¬ 
lications, they supplied the growing appetite of the people 
for useful knowledge with healthy and invigorating food, 
which at the same time stimulated a craving for more. We 
believe that in this way the Messrs. Chambers have done 
much to create the general want among the middle and 
lower classes which is now being gradually supplied by 
more organised and systematic means of instruction and 
culture. They were also among the first, if not the first, 
to publish for the use of schools a carefully compiled and 
almost complete series of text-books of science, a series 
which held its place for a long time, though no doubt now 
somewhat out of date, if not largely out of print. The 
crowning effort of this firm to provide “ the people ” with 
the means of obtaining useful and accurate information is 
no doubt to be seen in the “ Encyclopaedia ” which they 
have brought out under the editorial care of Dr. Andrew 
Findlater. 

Previous to the publication of this “Encyclopaedia,” 
which began to be issued in i860, and to go no farther 
• back than the present century, a large number of books of 
reference of this class had been published both in England 
and Scotland, but they were all works of a ponderous size 
and constructed pretty much after the. plan of the “ Bri- 
tannica,” consisting mainly of long treatises on the various 
departments of knowledge. The Messrs. Chambers, how¬ 
ever, took as their model Brockhaus’s well-known “ Con- 
versations-Lexicon,” and have broken down, as they 
express it, the various masses of systematic knowledge, to 
as great a degree as is consistent with the separate expla¬ 
nation of the several fragments. No doubt this is 
the only satisfactory plan for a dictionary of universal in¬ 
formation, which, first of all, ought to be a handy refer¬ 
ence book. It is for this very reason that the alphabetical 
arrangement is used, and we do not see that much is gained 
by such an arrangement, if an encyclopedia is to consist 
of a collection of exhaustive treatises, requiring an enor¬ 
mous index to make them consultable. As a handy book 
of reference, then, the plan of “Chambers’s Encyclopedia” 
is ali that could be desired. Of course there is a limit to 
the cutting down of subjects for purposes of reference, 
and Dr. Findlater has shown great shrewdness and 
common sense in fixing this limit. Perhaps some might 
desire an encyclopedia with a more copious vocabulary, 
with a fuller list of subjects, more condensed information, 
and in every case where practicable a copious biblio¬ 
graphy ; but for the great bulk of the people, the encyclo¬ 
pedia before us will be found to answer with singular 
completeness all the purposes of a book of reference. 
Between the body of the work and the copious index there 
is little that any ordinary man will want to inquire about 
which he will not find information upon here, and that 
speedily. In many cases references to special authorities 
furnish the means of pursuing a subject further. 

As to the quality of the work we can speak with almost 
unqualified approval. We have said that the “Ency¬ 
clopaedia ” is modelled after the ; German “ Conversa- 
tions-Lexieon.” Indeed, the Preface states that it 
was at first intended to translate almost literally the 
German work, but that after the work of translating had 
been gone on with for some time, it was seen that an 
encyclopaedia adapted to the English public would have 
to be constructed on an independent basis. This has 
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evidently been done. We have examined carefully 
a large number of the articles, and of course the scien¬ 
tific ones especially, and considering the purpose and 
plan of the work, there is really very little room for criti¬ 
cism. All the scientific articles have evidently been 
written by men who have special knowledge of their sub¬ 
jects, and as a rule are masterly specimens of condensa¬ 
tion, clear statement, and wonderful fulness of information. 
Such names of contributors as Tait, Deutsch, Alex. Bain, 
Alex. Buchan, Goldstiicker, Dr. G. E. Day, Keith Johnston, 
Dr. Birch, Pengelly, Francis Francis, and many others, are 
guarantees that in all the principal departments thoroughly 
competent men have been secured to write. But while with 
such contributors the quality of the information was bound 
to be up to the mark, the Encyclopaedia would have suffered 
much in other respects without a thoroughly competent 
organising head. 1 1 is, no doubt, mainly due to Dr. Findlater 
that uniformity and due proportion have been secured, and 
that throughout perfect clearness has been maintained. 
His singular adaptation to fill the post of editor of such a 
work has largely contributed to its success. 

But it is not only in the larger and more important 
articles that accuracy and care are apparent; even in 
the case of unimportant towns which may occupy 
only three or four lines, the information may be 
depended on, and in the case of'British towns at least, 
was obtained, we believe, in almost every instance 
at first hand from some one on the spot. But down to 
the minutest details throughout the work constant and 
thoroughly intelligent and competent editorial care is 
evident, and if the Messrs. Chambers are careful to keep 
their work up to date, and bring out new editions at the 
proper times, they need hardly fear a rival. 

The edition which lies before us is not strictly a new, but 
a revised edition; the work has not been reset, and but little 
increase has been made in the number of articles. We 
have, however, taken pains to compare some of the prin¬ 
cipal scientific articles in the new edition with the corre¬ 
sponding ones in the old, and in every case, where it has 
been really necessary for such a work, a competent 
revising hand is evident. “ Chemistry,” for example, 
which was first written twelve years ago, has been brought 
fairly up to date, and, as chemists know, this implies a 
great deal. By a few additional sentences in “ Astronomy,” 
the direction of the most striking recent researches is 
indicated; so in “ Meteorology ” and other articles. 
Indeed, it is quite evident that the work has been subjected 
to a thorough revision, and that considerable alterations 
have been effected, quite sufficient to keep the work fresh 
until a completely new edition is called for : not ajfew 
of the articles have been entirely re-written. The illus¬ 
trations are copious and, in the main, accurate and well- 
drawn, and there is an excellent selection of maps. 

Of course there are points in the work that are open to 
criticism ; some subjects may seem inadequately' treated, 
and others at too great length, and evidences of 
local bias are occasionally apparent, while there is a 
tendency in many of the biographical articles, to 
ambitious writing and the “higher criticism/" which are a 
little out of place in a staid book of reference. But these 
are matters of comparatively small importance, in which 
Dr. Findlater is probably a much better judge than we. 
Of the sterling merits of the work throughout there can 


be no mistake, and it will long remain a monument of 
Messrs. Chambers’s enterprise and public spirit, and of Dr. 
Findlater’s practical skill, judiciousnes,s and power of 
organisation., not to say wide and accurate knowledge. 
Not its least merit is that, like all Messrs. Chambers’s serial 
works, it was issued in weekly numbers at three-halfpence, 
and we would advise all who can spare the pittance to be¬ 
come possessed of this “ golden treasury” of knowledge. 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 
Four Thousand Miles of African Travel: a Personal 
Record of a Journey up the Nile ana through the 
Soudan to the Confines oj Central Africa. By Alvan 
S. Southworth, Secretary of the American Geographi¬ 
cal Society. (New York: Baker, Pratt, and Co. 
London : Sampson Low and Co., 1875.) 

R, SOUTHWORTH, we may at once state, has 
broken no new ground ; he has simply followed what 
oxe now considered beaten paths, although fifteen years 
ago there would have been few European footprints on 
the route ; nevertheless, Mr. Southworth has gathered 
much useful information. This is given to the public in 
an agreeable form, with a tinge of American humour in 
some descriptions that breaks the usual monotony of a 
book of travels. 

It appears that the author’s love of adventure prompted 
him to visit the Soudan in the hope of following and 
eventually joining the expedition under the command of 
Sir Samuel Baker, in Central Africa. In Chapter III., 
“The Start for the Soudan,” he writes :—“Alarming 
rumours of the death of Sir Samuel Baker and his whole 
party had been freely circulated in Cairo.” . . . “ Such a 
great undertaking as the Baker expedition was regarded 
by many of the finest minds in Egypt as too gigantic to 
move successfully among the unknown wastes of Ethiopia. 
In the first place, it is taking an army into a country foul 
with the unhealtliiest malarias, and charred to desert 
sands by the fiercest of African suns.” . . . “ Therefore, 
when news came from Khartoum that Sir Samuel Baker 
was in distress at some point of the Nile Basin, I pre¬ 
pared to go to the Soudan in order to investigate his 
position and condition.” With this object Mr. South- 
worth started from Cairo in company with two American 
officers, Generals Starring and Butler, and after a winter 
journey through the Korosko Desert, the party arrived in 
Khartoum on the 6th of February. 

Chapter XI. will well repay perusal by those who take 
a desponding view of Egypt’s future. The description 
given of the extreme fertility and boundless resources of 
the Soudan may be to a certain extent overdrawn ; but 
even with the deduction of fifty per cent., the value of the 
country remains enormous. At the period of Mr. South- 
worth’s visit to Khartoum, Moomtaz Pacha was the new 
Govern or-General of the Soudan, a Circassian of great 
energy, who was determined to develop the cotton-pro¬ 
ducing powers of his almost boundless territory. Unfor¬ 
tunately he had forgotten that a necessary step pre¬ 
liminary to cultivation was a railway from Cairo, as no 
means of transport existed beyond the limited con¬ 
veyance by camels. “ Tell the American people,” said 
the Governor-General of the Soudan to Mr. Southworth, 
“ that I have found a new America in the heart of Africa.” 
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